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STUDIES IN ITALIAN GOTHIC PLASTIC ART 


II. Acostino p1 GIOvANNI AND AGNOLO DI VENTURA 


N addition to Tino di Camaino, two other Sienese artist, Agostino 

di Giovanni and Agnolo di Ventura may be mentioned as repre- 
sentatives of the manner of the generation which followed Giovanni 
Pisano. These artists, known to have been active in Siena about 1320- 
50, were famous in their own time as we learn from the description by 
Vasari, who devotes a special chapter to them. Through him and 
through certain documents we find that as architects as well as sculp- 
tors they produced great works and left the imprint of their art on some 
of the most important Gothic buildings of their home city. They 
worked on the old cathedral which was almost finished and also on the 
new cathedral which was begun and never completed, the splendid 
form of which even as a fragment seems wonderful to us. They also 
assisted in the building of the vaults of the Palazzo Publico and the 
splendid Torre del Mangia. They helped to erect the facade of the 
Palazzo Sansedoni, the high tower of which must have been once one of 
the determinate factors in the silhouette of the market place. They also 
built some of the most beautiful city gates such as the Porta S. Agata 
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and the Porta Roma. Lastly they constructed the most important aque- 
duct which ran to the Fonte Gaja which was decorated later by Jacopo 
Della Ouercia, they also made the plans for several fortresses near 
Siena, the Castell of Grosseto and the Castell of Massa di Maremma. 

We would not be able to comprehend the importance of these two 
masters as sculptors, and this side of these masters Vasari praises espe- 
cially, if we had only the tombstone of Bishop Guido Tarlati in the 
Arrezo cathedral, important parts of which have been destroyed, but 
further works by these artists have been discovered. It was Adolfo 
Venturi’ who first correctly attributed to these masters such monu- 
ments as the tomb of Cino de’ Sinibaldi, the fragments of the Arca of 
St. Atto, the memorial tablet of Ricciardi, all in the cathedral at Pisto- 
ja, as well as the reliefs with the legends of St. Ottavian in the cathe- 
dral at Volterra and the portal lunette on the cathedral of Arezzo. If 
we also consider that these artists worked according to Vasari in Orvi- 
eto too and we also describe below a work by them in Sarzana we are 
able to comprehend from the wide scope of their activity the great fame 
which they enjoyed while still alive. 

Vasari designates them as successors of Giovanni Pisano, their 
manner is rather as that of Tino di Camaino a reaction toward the pic- 
turesque, broken and dissolving art of this master, their severely com- 
pact cubic forms differing widely from Giovanni’s. We can quite un- 
derstand the great praise which Giotto gave them when according to 
Vasari in Orvieto, 1326, he recommended them to the citizens of Arezzo 
for the erection of the Tarlati monument. In fact their manner with 
the compact architectural forms and the simple straight line silhouette 
is more like that of Giotto than Giovanni Pisano. 

Their manner becomes clear to us when we look at the monument 
of Cino de’ Sinibaldi in the cathedral at Pistoja (Fig. 1). We must 
mention here that this work is very often designated as a work by Cel- 
lino di Nese, although Supino’ pointed out that in the contract made 
with Cellino di Nese regarding the execution of the tomb, a Sienese 
sculptor whose name is not given in the document, is mentioned as 
having completed this work. Later Venturi proved the statement that 
Agostino and Agnolo of Siena were the sculptors who made this monu- 
ment, by making a comparison of the style of this and their other 
works.’ As there is mentioned in the document only one sculptor, it is 


1§toria dell’ Arte Italiana IV, p. 367-402. See also E. Scatassa in the Thieme-Becker Lexicon. 

2Arte Pisana, 1904, p. 206. 

3Perhaps it is not mere chance that Agostino di Giovanni’s wife was Laguna di Nese, possibly a 
relative of Cellino di Nese, who secured the contract for the sculptor from Siena. 
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most likely that Agostino di Giovanni is the one who received the 
orders as we shall see later. This memorial has always been famous 
because of its historical importance, being the first of a series of tomb- 
stones of professors showing the teacher lecturing to a group of his 
pupils. Its artistic importance and independence has, however, never 
been sufficiently appreciated. The general impression is somewhat 
disturbed by certain defects, such as the incorrect restoration of the 
right hand and possible changes in the arrangement of the figures, 
nevertheless on the whole the extraordinary effect of the splendid con- 
struction and the pregnant composition can still be seen. The monu- 
mental effect of the middle figure is astonishing, due to the enlarge- 
ment, for it is quite double the other figures, and also to the fact that 
all details have been made to coordinate with the essential outline of 
the whole. Remarkable too is the combination of conventionalized 
figures, which stand in a row at intervals like the columns of a church, 
with the most animated and convincing expression. How well the art- 
ist understood how to lend his simplified forms life, how carefully he 
has watched expressions of character and gesture is shown in the nu- 
merous gestures of the figures and the charming scenes of the predella; 
the various degrees of attention and the numerous postures of persons 
listening to a lecture can be seen here. In these varied figures the 
gestures are not repeated, neither the expressions on the faces, not even 
the manner of wearing the hair or the head covering. The great calm 
which permeates the statues is animated by the vivacious gestures of 
both hands, which is characteristic for this artist. This generosity of 
form expression correlates with a broad clear technique. The chisel 
has been wielded with great certainty so that the surfaces are sharply 
set off from one another. In so doing the artist purposely disregards 
any rounding off of corners or smoothing of surfaces, which would pre- 
pare for any naturalistic tendency such as we find in Giovanni Pisano. 
Precise, yet ingenious is the drawing of the folds in the robes as well as 
of the other accessories, such as the life-like leaves on the columns or 
the thistle-like plants on the sides of the predella or the cleverly drawn 
borders on the cloaks around the neck of the professor and the pupils. 
The tense cubic compression of form, the severe architectural com- 
position remind one of Tino di Camaino, who belongs to the same peri- 
od of style. Here too as with Tino the outline is confined to the sim- 
plest possible form in a firm inclusive line, the limbs are close to the 
body, the immediate impression of the whole figure is of its cubic 
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weight as a block; the features and hands are reduced to outline, here ' 
as well as with Tino the naturalism of Giovanni Pisano is purposely 
avoided. 

In spite of the fact that there are certain similarities with Tino we 
find an independent personality back of these works. In contrast to 
the soft rounded outlines of Tino this master loves sharp cornered sil- 
houettes, instead of diagonals he accentuates horizontal and vertical 
lines in the composition as a whole as well as in the details, especially 
the lines of the folds; Tino’s sharp turns and contraposition are 
changed into simple frontal and profile postures and while his figures 
seem to have been developed from columns, pillars form the elemen- 
tary foundation of the figures of our masters. Agostino’s and Agnolo’s 
sculptures are more schematic and structural in their effect than Tino’s 
without showing any lack of inner animation, in fact they seem to have 
been designed so clearly according to certain laws of composition and 
rules that we are reminded of the manner of artists of the present, espe- 
cially the cubists. The attention is often attracted to the manner in 
which the robes sometimes end in triangular openings; on the upper 
part of the body such triangular forms can often be seen in the posi- 
tion of the arms or folds of the robes, even the faces show long three- 
cornered noses, rectangular cheek lines, horizontal mouth lines and 
similarly formed head covering or hair dressing are compatible with 
such forms. 

lf we look at a statue such as “T’he Madonna and the Child” in a 
Berlin private collection, which I wish to attribute to these artists 
(Fig. 2), we will see, if we look at it from all sides, how clearly the sur- 
faces of the sides and the front are set off from one another as in a 
pillar. The two side lines run straight down the Madonna and the 
Child with its vertical arm and hair cut is included exactly in this out- 
line. The line of the mouth and the back of the nose are set at right 
angles with one another; also the triangular forms in the bottom of 
the shirt of the Child and the abstract vertical lines of the folds which 
are continued in the undergarment of the Madonna are typical. It is 
characteristic that an art dealer who had this statue for some time had 
the features of Maria and the Child chiseled down as they seemed too 
angular fur him; in this most barbarous manner he removed some- 
thing of the superior severity and conformity which the artist had care- 
fully planned. As in the tomb of Cino de’ Sinibaldi the artist here too 
combines naturalism and naive freshness with a severe abstract style; 
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this can be seen especially in the saucy Child who holds himself up 
with such energy. Very true to life are his movements, with his right 
hand he is holding the toes of one of his feet, in the left hand he is hold- 
ing a dove by the wings and it is pecking at his hand, all this the artist 
has fitted very artistically into the architectural plan. 

It was quite right of Venturi to attribute the memorial tablet of 
Bishop Ricciardi (+1343) in the Pistoja cathedral to these artists 
(Fig. 3). As it is one of the later works of their shop he assumes that 
Giovanni d’ Agostino, the son of Agostino di Giovanni, assisted in this 
work, but the composition seems to me to be much too severe, the tech- 
nical construction too broad and definite for the younger artist. The 
folds of the robes, it is true, at least of the Madonna and St. James are 
not straight lines and cornered as seen in the figures of the Sinibaldi 
tomb, but even in the softer curves they are so conventionalized and 
systematic, that we have no difficulty in recognizing the same hand. 
In addition we see the preference for the triangular forms in the com- 
position of the founders, in the upper part of the Madonna statue, in 
the robe of the bishop at the left and also the accentuation of the verti- 
cal and horizontal lines especially in the middle is conspicuous in it- 
self. 

A still more important work of these artists is to be found in the 
tombstone of the Bishop Malaspina (+1338) at S. Francesco in Sar- 
zana (Fig. 4). Venturi strange to say did not recognise this work as 
belonging to these masters but classifies it with the North Italian works 
by followers of Giovanni Balducci.* The reclining figure corresponds 
very well to the figures in the Sinibaldi monument: the same straight 
sharp nose, the close horizontal mouth, the cloak falling in sharp tri- 
angular folds, radiating as it were, the fingers of the large hand being 
the determinate for the direction. The ornamentation has been made 
in small holes as in the sandals of the jurist or in the cloak of the Holy 
Bishop on the Ricciardi Memorial tablet, not in the superficial pic- 
turesque manner of Tino, but with even careful stippling at definite 
intervals. The relief figures corresponding in manner to those on the 
Ricciardi tablet, are, however, somewhat finer and more precise. They 
are placed ingeniously and freely in the open surface and as in the 
other work they cut into the frame and in form show the same severe 
schematism. The Child on the lap of the Madonna, together with the 
founder, forms a triangular composition and in addition to the tri- 


4Storia dell’ Arte Italiana, p. 606. 
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angles we find a preference for the tense horizontal and vertical lines in 
the silhouette, as seen in the straight shouldered saint standing back 
of the founder. The Child is animated as in the above mentioned Ma- 
donna and has the same combed back curly hair above a noticeably 
high forehead. The artist’s efforts to conventionalize result in strange 
beard shapes, see, for instance, the three saints standing to the left, 
especially St. Paul, the type of which is similar to that of St. James 
major in the Ricciardi memorial. The pupils of the eyes are shown by 
round holes filled with small pieces of black stone, as we find in other 
works by these artists, but also in numerous sculptures of contempora- 
ries like Giovanni Balducci and his school, and of earlier sculptors. On 
the surface beneath the console which holds the sarcophagus are the 
symbols of the four Evangelists, the Mathew angel with its fine sharp 
profile is similar to the profile of the Berlin Madonna statue.’ The re- 
lief of the ornamentation as well as the figures is always kept within the 
plains and discloses the fine feeling of the artists for plastic, which is 
superior to that of Giovanni Balducci, a tomb (that of the son of Cas- 
truccio) by whom is to be found directly opposite the above in the same 
church in Sarzana. 

We would like to know which of the two artists, Agostino di Gio- 
vanni or Agnolo di Ventura, created the manner which we find in its 
maturity in the Sinibaldi tomb. It does not seem probable that both 
sculptors were equally original, the more so as the chiselling in the 
works mentioned seems to be quite personal. Vasari’s assumption that 
the two artists must have been brothers is not true. There is, however, 
no reason to doubt his statement that Agostino di Giovanni was the 
elder and leading master, he is mentioned on the Tarlati tombstone 
first. According to historical evidence he married, 1310; according to 
this the date of his birth was probably 1285-90. The earliest dated 
work, the reliefs on the arca of St. Ottavian in Volterra from the year 
1320, which show plainly the characteristics as seen in the Sinibaldi 
tomb much more decided than in the T'arlati monument of 1330, where 
both artists are named as sculptors. Possibly Agnolo did no work on 
the earlier piece, he must have been very young at the time. It seems 
very probable that the weaker parts on the Tarlati tombstone may well 
be ascribed to him rather than to the son of Agostino, Giovanni di 
Agostino, who is made responsible for it usually. Giovanni was at the 
time scarcely twenty years old and would hardly have done any defi- 


5The two lions lying crosswise, which can be seen on the reproduction have been replaced by 
modern imitations. 
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nite work on this piece. His name also is not mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion. 

Perhaps we can better differentiate between the two masters when 
we consider the portal sculptures on the cathedral at Arrezzo, which 
Venturi correctly attributes to our masters. According to the docu- 
ments Agostino di Giovanni and his son Giovanni were at work alone in 
Arrezo 1331-32; Agnolo is not mentioned. The portal lunette with 
the throned Madonna and the two saints (Fig. 5) clearly shows the 
severe schematic composition and cubic forms which we saw in the 
Sinibaldi tomb: the Madonna together with the throne forms a cubic 
block with a triangular composition, formed by the upper part of the 
Madonna and the Child, which she is nursing. The two saints on the 
sides are quite like pillars with their straight shoulders and parallel 
side lines and the angels who are holding up the drapery back of the 
Madonna form a horizontal conclusion for the composition. The ver- 
tical and horizontal lines in the garments of the various figures are és- 
pecially accentuated. No less characteristic is the manner in which 
the figures in the composition cut into the frame as seen also in the 
two above mentioned reliefs. 

The work of the younger Giovanni di Agostino can easily be elim- 
inated in this work. We know several works done by him, some of 
which are reproduced (Fig. 7-10), and we can definitely say that such a 
severe conclusive composition was most certainly not in his line. He 
has only retained the symmetric line of the workshop where he had his 
schooling, he does not, however, reproduce his figures in a tense cubic 
form nor is he able to carry out the lines in a horizontal and vertical 
direction. His forms melt away in soft curves and the robes ripple in 
restless and indefinite lines. He is a lyrical artist who is successful 
with smaller compositions with a slightly sentimental tone, who lacks 
entirely the great monumental manner of his father. There can scarce- 
ly be any doubt but that the portal lunette is the work of Agostino di 
Giovanni, even if his son assisted. The gifted sculptor, who intro- 
duced this new manner with its rare originality, was therefore in all 
probability Agostino di Giovanni, not Agnolo di Ventura, who as he is 
only mentioned in connection with architectural orders in the docu- 
ments was perhaps chiefly architect. 

The three reliefs on the font in Arrezzo are no doubt by Giovanni di 
Agnostino, as A. del Vita® correctly states; they were probably done 
the second time the artist was there in 1334. On the other hand we 

®Rassegna d’Arte, 1914. 
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think the portal of St. Francesco in Siena, dated 1336, was done chiefly 
by the elder artist (lig. 6), in spite of the similarity of the Madonna in 
the lunette with that in the Berlin Museum (Fig. 9) which is most cer- 
tainly a work by Giovanni. The much more tense and regular com- 
position, the straight line, the triangular formation of the folds, the 
close similarity to the Sinibaldi tomb seen in the figures under the 
baldachins and in the ornamentation as well as the thistle leaves be- 
neath these figures, repeated on the sides of the predella of the above 
tomb, the angels in the bas relief at the top, similar to the Evangelists 
in the Sarzana tomb — all these characteristics differ considerably 
from the soft flowing and tired manner of Giovanni di Agostino. 

We can learn enough of Giovanni di Agostino from the four works 
reproduced here, two of which have not been published before. Three 
of these (Fig. 7,8, 10) are small works and show his art to better advan- 
tage than his unarchitectural large figure sculptures. In these smaller 
works we find realistic and genre traits which are characteristic for the 
artist and the period in which he lived. For instance he likes to put 
carefully worked out fringes on the robes, as we do not find anywhere 
in the works of the older artists; in the Madonna in S. Bernardino 
(Fig. 7) he has used a very realistic baldichino and the angels have 
vases filled with naturalistic flowers in their hands. In the carefully 
executed relief in English private possession (Fig. 8) the toy-like 
lions uphold the throne of the Madonna in a rather affected manner 
and are bellowing at one another; the Child, the artist has done too 
intentionally with a playful movement. This relief (the figure of St. 
John the Baptist is unfortunately a modern addition) is closely re- 
lated to that in S. Bernardino, although the even more minute exe- 
cution and the richness of the robes would go to prove that it belongs to 
a still more advanced period. On the other hand the Madonna relief 
in Florence (Fig. 10) must be an earlier work by Giovanni di Agnostino 
as it has still much of the characteristics of the older workshop, as well 
in the broad composition as in the details such as the over large hand 
of the Madonna, the types of the angels and the child. It is nearer in 
style to the Berlin group (Fig. 9), which is also probably a work of the 
30’s, while the two smaller reliefs possibly belong to the 50’s or 60’s. 
As Giovanni di Agostino was born about 1310, he can very well have 
worked until the 70’s of the fourteenth century. 
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NICCOLO DI TOMMASO 


N the idle bustle of provincial Pistoia, among the sober refinements 
of its Romanesque, stands a dwelling-house that was once a mon- 
astery’. Its outer walls still affirm an ancient origin, but the inside 
has since been cut up into modest apartments; and as you climb the 
steep and dingy stairs, traces of old fresco greet you. They prepare 
you for the flowering of the upper walls and the vaults, which a wide 
modern daylight surprises. Nothing could be more unexpected in such 
a place, and yet nothing so well suits its ineradicable genius! 

At first a rosy pallor dawns on your delighted attention, a color that 
rises with the light, and breaks into contrast with the darkened back- 
ground overhead. But as the figures are neither massive nor animated, 
nor so grouped as to force your eye, before you have looked at them 
closely, they make a fantastic arabesque over the surface. 

Of all that is left, the extensively legible parts alone can serve our 
purpose, and they are the frescoes in the uppermost rooms on the nar- 
row side of the building. Those of the vaulted ceiling’ represent scenes 
from “The Creation” and “The Fall”; those on the walls just under it, 
small episodes from the Old Testament, from the lives of the Virgin 
and other saints; and a fragment of a “Paradise” modelled on Nardos’ 
“Paradise” in the Strozzi Chapel in Sta. Maria Novella. 

In the ceiling, which is the most pretentious part of the surviving 
decoration, the narrative moves with absorbed gravity. Everything 
jealously maintains the surface: the figures, modelled summarily, are 
pushed into the foreground, and the landscape, avoiding perspective, is 
tipped up vertically, so that the action reads against it as against a 
backdrop. The persons are few in number, and the setting gives just 
enough in individual objects to characterize the site of the action. In 
this rudimentary universe there is as yet no naturalistic unity, only a 
unity of mood, which has the effect of something stealing upon you, like 
music, to which the background is a low accompaniment. There is ac- 
cordingly no actual relation between the space and the light, which, 
only just learning how to shine, favors the figures alone, and leaves all 
the world beyond in darkness. 

Such a method of presentation, without plastic saliences, without 


1This edifice, no. 355 Piazza S. Domenico, Pistoia, was originally a church and monastery 
dedicated to St. Anthony of Vienna in 1340, and popularly called Convento del T, because of 
the Greek tau worn by the monks on their frocks. (See Giglioli, Pistoia, p. 134.) 

2The fresco representing the Savior in Paradise with the signs of the Zodiac above Him, de- 
scribed by Cavalcaselle (Crowe and Cavalcaselle, A New History of Painting in Italy, ed. Hut- 
ton, vol. I, p. 414.) is no longer distinguishable. 
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recessions, is rewarded for its respect of the level wall, by producing a 
sense of decorative justice. 

To an innocent modern taste there may be small plausibility in this 
Paradise of our painter. It wants, certainly, in its boasted benefits, and 
offers too little compensation for rejections in this world to make it its 
dangerous rival in our preferences. Besides, it allows too narrow a 
range to the modern romantic fancy. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that a fourteenth century representation of Paradise was deter- 
mined by the undeniable and undisputed conventions both of contem- 
porary Weltanschaung and of contemporary art, which it has taken us 
centuries to break down. Unlike our Paradise of rapturous extensions 
of earthly freedom, of perpetual surprises, of infinite ease, and healing 
calm, our painter’s Paradise was, in its simple intention, a supreme 
opportunity for amorous longings. Rock-bound, bare, it is soft and 
leafy, only for “The Fall” (Fig. 1). The Serpent has the head of a com- 
plaisant and furthering procuress, and Adam and Eve are all-forgetful 
in their desire. How harsh and unreasonable seems the expulsion of 
such gentle and trusting children of nature! 

The first of the scenes illustrating Genesis, in the quadripartite ceil- 
ing, “The Creation of the Beasts,” imitates the traditional represen- 
tation of “Saint Francis Preaching to the Birds”, and in fact, judging 
from their share of the space these would seem also the Creator’s fav- 
orites; the other animals are crowded into subordinate positions, and 
we see them all under the divine spell, pert and orderly like a class of 
pupils impatient to please a beloved master. The Creator, full of ap- 
propriate grace, rewards them with a blessing. 

In the next compartment (Fig. 2), Eve, firm-breasted and languor- 
ous, pauses at her shuttle, and looks yearningly towards Adam, who is 
breaking the ground with a hoe. Although the action is of an idyllic 
mood, the barren rock around them, surrounded by a murky void, be- 
speaks a primeval and shelterless solitude. 

But the scene changes in “The Fall,’ where a diapered back- 
ground of small leaves and flowers spreads like a mille-feuille behind the 
figures. Standing like Aphrodite before the dazed Paris in fifteenth 
century representations of “The Award of the Golden Apple,” Eve 
seems to have risen from the earth, on tall and slender limbs, chastened 
in shape like a Greek jar, and displays the miracle of her pearl-tinted 
body as she offers it in the symbolic apple: Adam accepts it, as if to 
maintain a dramatic as well as the merely physical symmetry. 

Here, as elsewhere, there are no psychological distinctions, and the 
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action sustains an evenness of mood that characterizes the whole of the 
narrative, even where it would require sudden or violent outbreaks of 
feeling. Discovered in hiding after the Sin, Adam and Eve conduct 
themselves as if unaccustomed to such unsettling crises, and the in- 
exorable Dispenser of retributive justice seems mild for the thunderous 
Jehovah of the bible narrative. Nor again is there anything seriously 
disorganizing in their grief when they are finally driven out of Eden. 
We accord their tears and their mortification a sort of mock pity, such 
as we assume for children in their make-believe. 

Our painter ignores the possible consequences of action and its 
moral implications, in his concern with the poetic content. He appears 
at his best, accordingly, when he shows the Blessed standing before the 
Eternal and the Virgin in the fragment of his “Paradise,” where no 
action, only a sort of trusting expectancy is required of them. 

In the smaller scenes the narrative runs more briskly among pro- 
fane familiarities he felt much more at home in than in the solem- 
nity of the ceiling. The increase in freedom of treatment and in- 
formality of action in the smaller representations, corresponds to the 
differences between the body of the devotional altarpiece and its pre- 
della. The differences, in fact, are only such as one would find in works 
as discrepant in scale. 

But the shapes, the types, the line, the look are identical in all the 
frescoes; they lie in the same context—a context of characters more 
elusive to language than these—and point to the same guiding, if not 
actually painting hand’. 

The heads are predominantly short and square, with long eyes oc- 
cupying almost the entire width. The lower lid runs into the narrow 
band of shadow under it. The large iris cut by a level lid, leaves only 
a tip of white visible, as in Nardo di Cione, and the look of immersed, 
lingering feeling—always determining to the expression of the head— 
is of the same kind of evocation as Nardo’s. ‘The crow’s-feet which 
leave their imprint indiscriminately upon all of Niccolo’s faces, are 
drawn in parallel furrows—varying in number with the stage of life— 
from the eye across the temple. The heads of the old men receive an 

3Ciampi (in his Notizie inedite della Sagrestia Pistoiese de’ Belli, Arredi, Firenze, 1810) at- 
tributes some of the frescoes in the chapter-house of S. Francesco, Pistoia, without any basis, to 
one Antonio Vite, who to this day remains, in spite of desperate efforts, nothing but a name. 
This author sees enough similarity in the paintings at the Convento del I to those of S. Fran- 
cesco, to assume they are by the same master. In this Tolomei (Guida di Pistoia, Pistoia, 1821) 
follows Ciampi. Cavalcaselle identifies the painter of the Convento del T with the one who 
decorated the ceiling of the said chapter-house, and with the one who painted ‘lhe Marriage of 
the Virgin,” “The Stoning of St. Stephen,” “The Mourning over Stephen’s Body” in a chapel in the 


right transept in the Prato Cathedral—ihese three being, incidentally, by two independent fifteenth 
century hands. 
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additional fold in the upper and lower lids, a prominent cheek-bone 
and shrunken hollows under them. 

The individual filaments of the hair are drawn in parallels over a 
dark ground, very much as in the lower frescoes of the Rinuccini 
Chapel. The fingers are bony, sharp-jointed, with a sudden hook-like 
break in the contour, and sometimes flattened at the ends. The nose is 
generally wide, and its outline forms an acute angle at the bottom 
where it joins the face. The light that goes down the ridge forks at the 
tip in a manner that recurs at times in the knuckles. Not being an ex- 
pressional factor, the ear is flimsily constructed of a warped rim around 
a loose concavity. ‘The draperies of a heavy stuff, hang free, generaliz- 
ing the mass of the figure rather than revealing its structure. The edge 
has a tendency to fold over below the neck to make a sort of a flap. 

It is evident from a glance that the temperament of our master dom- 
inates his vision. Without ever being directly expressive, his painting 
induces a mood by means of a chiaroseuro diffused in a pictorial effect, 
never concentrated in plastic form. To this end the heavy contours, 
inner and outer, block out the figure generally, and the modelling once 
it has given a statement of the bulk, becomes a means of softening the 
forms and qualifying the meaning of the features. 

Narrow in their range of expression, everywhere keeping close to 
their radical type, these frescoes so plainly resemble each other in every 
detail as to separate themselves easily from other works of the school, 
and to furnish an obvious link to other paintings by the same hand. 

Of these, the one bearing the closest relation to the frescoes, is a 
small Coronation at the Academy in Florence (Fig. 3), there attributed 
to Giovanni da Milano. Indeed, the genius of the ceiling seems to have 
descended to this delicately poetic picture. It shows a type of vertical 
arrangement first made fashionable by Nardo’s “Paradise”, and lasting 
down to Angelico. From the kneeling angels below, and the female 
saints beside them, who consolidate the centre of the composition, the 
figures rise with graceful dignity on both sides towards the tall throne, 
spread with a gorgeous, daintily-figured brocade, before which the sac- 
rament is being solemnized. The pictorial treatment may not at the 
first glance seem to possess the same radical character as the frescoes of 
the monastery ceiling. But the kind of disparity that exists between 
the two, accords with the rule that Italian pictures on a small scale are 
freer and broader in execution than monumental paintings. The opal- 
escence and the loose heavy contours together ought to suffice to join 
this difference in a common origin, however. Notice further that the 
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schematization of the hair and the exposure of the ear are exactly the 
same as in the monastery vault. Finally, the head of the Virgin repeats 
the head of the Serpent, and is a reversal of the head of the Eve in “The 
Fall” in the ceiling. The shape and look of the large iris which covers 
almost the entire eye, the sharply tipped nose, the ear, the cheek, are 
identical in all of these. The shorter squarer heads at the sides will sur- 
prise no one who recalls “The Paradise” in the Convento del T. 

A small picture’, a triptych in the Walters Collection in Baltimore 
(no. 718, and attributed to Giovanni da Milano), representing the same 
subject in the central compartment, exhibits the same points of re- 
semblance to the frescoes. The angels, however, maintain the formula 
of those in the Naples altarpieces discussed below so consistently, as to 
make it probable the triptych was painted later than the Academy 
picture, very likely around 1370. 

Another picture (Fig. 4) that joins the frescoes, and by liens more 
obvious still, because of its scale, is a St. James in the collection of Mr. 
Maitland F’. Griggs’. The panel, presumably cut down, shows an in- 
tact figure, which is compensated for having had the gold round it 
scraped by the mellowness of its patined enamel. 

The type and bearing of the figure are of an inveterate aristocracy. 
There is a slow, vertical swing in the movement that suggests a stalking 
gait, which conforms to the dreamy absorption of the head. The some- 
what mannered refinement may be expected of the painter of the 
Creator and of Eve, the Temptress, in the ceiling of the Convento del 
T. That same low roundness of relief will be found again in “The 
Paradise”; the sunk look and the schematized hair exposing the same 
ear, appear in the “Eve” at the shuttle, and the wide nose terminates 
below at the sides in the same sharp wings. The right hand is bony and 
heavily outlined, with the joints bent as—conspicuously—in the scenes 
of “The Creation” and “The Fall.” The thumb of the left hand repeats 
the thumb of the same saint among the Blessed, and the ear is one of 
many variants of a type that recurs everywhere in the vault of the 
monastery. 

Two saints in the Horne Foundation, in Florence, (Numbers 75, 
76, Sala terza) a St. John, the Evangelist (Fig. 5), and a St. Paul (Fig. 
6), by the author of the frescoes, were attributed by their former owner, 


4I have only very recently begun to associate this work with the Convento del T’ master, 
and have not had the proper opportunity to accumulate evidence of its authorship to establish 
what is nevertheless my unqualified conviction. I regret that, owing to certain untoward circum- 


stances, I am unable to show it in reproduction. 
5Reproduced in the Catalogue of an Exhibition of Florentine Painting before 1500 (The Burlington 
Fine Arts Club, 1920), plate I, under the name of Giovanni da Milano. 
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Herbert Horne, to Giovanni da Milano, a designation superseded in the 
recent catalogue (1921) by that of “prossimi ad Andrea da Firenze.” 

The excellent state of these panels reveals a modelling that is 
firmer, and an enamel harder, than in any of the other paintings by the 
same master. Here, the light pink and light blue draperies, that occur 
in the work of no other artist, repeat the color, hang, texture, weight 
and consistency of the drapery in “The Paradise”, and in the vault of 
the Convento del T. The draperies of St. John, the Evangelist, closely 
imitate those of the Almighty in “The Creation of the Beasts,” and 
break in the same way against the ground. 

The wistfulness of the glance carries you back to the St. James in 
Mr. Griggs’ collection, with whom the Evangelist has profound affini- 
ties. Fortuitous differences apart, the hair obeys the same formula, 
the same large iris gives the same heavy look to the eye, only the Evan- 
gelist’s age has left more numerous and deeper furrows around them. 
The same nose shows the same width, the same angle where it joins the 
cheek at the bottom, the same double light at the tip; and the right 
hand of St. John, the angularities to be found in the right of St. James. 
St. John’s hollow-cheeked type will be found among the greybeards in 
our master’s “Paradise.” ‘The heavy contours profess the same hand 
throughout. 

The St. Paul which belongs to the same original dismembered 
polyptych, shares the affinities of the St. John to the St. James and to 
“The Paradise.” 

But a painting to which the Horne St. John bears closer correspond- 
encies than any other, is in Naples in the church of S. Antonio Abate. 
It is a triptych® that glorifies St. Anthony, the Abbot in the central 
compartment (Fig. 7), flanked by Sts. I’rancis and Peter, left (Fig. 8), 
and Sts. John, the Evangelist, and Louis of Toulouse, right (Fig. 9). 
Though dismembered, each of the leaves of the altarpiece is on the orig- 
inal site. But a fate almost as hard as loss has befallen it; for there is 
no violence of which humanity in its abject wantonness is capable, that 
has not spent itself on this defenceless panel, and all the fatuity of mod- 
ern renovation has carried on the work of destruction. In replacing the 
gold, the restorer has marred the outlines, and the halos have been su- 
perseded by outrageous modern daub. At present the surface is flak- 
ing away with no pious hand to stay its utter ruin. 

But while the malice of man and of time have done their worst, the 
few well-preserved parts do honor to the soundness of the classic 


6See illustrations in Khvoshinsky e Salmi, I Pittori Toscani (Loescher & Co., Roma 1914) 
vol. II, figs. 34 to 36. 
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technique. By a lucky chance the figure of St. John, the Evangelist, 
which the Horne St. John most closely resembles, is among those in- 
jured least. 

It will be recognized at once—allowing first for the discrepancy of 
state of the two panels—that the structure, types and drawing of the 
two figures are radically the same. The heads have the identical make, 
the Horne head, like the whole figure, being more tightly knit and more 
emphatic in treatment. It would seem, accordingly, of an earlier 
fruiting. The hollow cheeks alike in both, show the same hair starting 
from them. The upper lid cuts the same spreading iris in the eyes of 
both figures, and puts a look of vague and detached absorption into 
them. At the lower end of the nose the heavy outline forms the same 
shallow angles; two vertical lights mark the tip; and two horizontal 
ones, the knuckles of the right hand, which is forged of the same sub- 
stance, and bound by the same brittle line. The left hands differ from 
the right in both figures in the same way, and coincide among them- 
selves in shape and character. They lie similarly under their burdens, 
and the fingers bend sharply, spread and flatten under the nails at the 
tips. The drapery, which discloses the same white through its thin 
paint, is identical in color with that of the Horne saints, breaks into the 
same folds, and wraps the figure in the same way. 

One might subject the St. Paul in the Horne Foundation to the 
same demonstration, and pile up evidence by pointing out that the 
head of St. Anthony (Fig. 10) furnishes another instance of intimate 
resemblance to the Horne Evangelist (Fig. 11) ; but it will prove more 
profitable to note that the cusped arch of the Horne panels repeats that 
of the central panel in Naples. 

If, as I am assuming, all these works exhibit a radical rhythm, a 
taste, types, shapes, style peculiar to a single personality, then they 
would all have been painted by the hand that painted the Naples 
triptych. This, as it happens, bears an inscription at the base of the 
throne which discloses the name of the artist and the date of its paint- 
ing, and runs thus’: 


A. MCCCLXXI NICHOLAUS TOMASI 
DE FLORE PICTO 


The Naples triptych would accordingly bestow the name of its 
painter on the frescoes of the Convento del T. on the Academy Cor- 


7See L. Salazar, La chiesa, di Sant’ Antonio Abbate (in Napoli Nobilissima, anno XIV, 1905, no. 
5); also Crowe and Cavalcaselle (ed. cit.) vol. I, p. 281. 
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onation, the Walters triptych, Mr. Griggs’ St. James, and the two saints 
of the Horne Foundation; which between them yield a sense of a co- 
herent artistic complex, as it exercises itself in the various forms of 
fresco, monumental and miniature painting. 

It may be less simple, because of wanting evidence, to speculate on 
the sequence of the individual works in this series, or on the length of 
the gaps between them. Happily, with the aid of temperate conjec- 
ture, however, and a sparse scattering of data, one might reach some 
likely notion of the relative chronological position of our master’s ac- 
tivity, and possibly even some of his works. 

Sacchetti, in his facetious account of a banquet of artists at San 
Miniato, mentions a Niccolo di Tommaso along with Orcagna and 
Taddeo Gaddi. If this be indeed our painter, then he might be con- 
sidered a contemporary of these masters. Again, a Niccolo di Tom- 
maso is among the earliest registrations in the Guild of St. Luke, found- 
ed in 1339." On these grounds one might, at least tentatively, assume 
that he was a mature artist at that date, and probably not under twenty- 
five years of age. On the other hand, he cannot have been much over 
thirty, if he painted the Naples polyptych as late as 1371, which shows 
him already in an advanced, though not yet, declining maturity. His 
activity as a painter might therefore, have begun around 1330. If it 
did, then none of his earlier works has yet been identified. All those I 
attribute to him would seem to fall into the third quarter of the Tre- 
cento. And oddly enough, the two documents bearing on him, are of 
the same period, that is of the years 1365 and 1366. Their contents im- 
ply middle life and a settled reputation at the time of their drawing up. 
In 1365° he is a witness at the proving of the will of Nardo di Cione. 
Under the following year, 1366", he is recorded with Orcagna — among 
others — in a list of artists consulted by the Operai del Duomo. 

And the stylistic relation of Niccold’s works to others of his school 
force them into the same chronological position. Taken in a body, 
they represent a continuation of Nardo’s style, as we know Nardo 
about the middle of the century; a stage that cannot be far removed 
from the painting of the frescoes by Giovanni da Milano and his Nar- 
desque associate in the Rinuccini Chapel, about 1370. A contem- 
porary, a younger contemporary, if his juniority may be surmised on 
the basis of his derivation from Nardo, his entire artistic vocabulary is 
appropriated from him. The types, the mould of his hands, the lazy 


8Crowe and Cavalcaselle (ed. cit.) vol. I, p. 281. 
9Vasari (ed. Sansoni) vol. I, p. 594, n. 2. 
10Vasari (op. cit.) vol. I, p. 583, n. 2. 
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postures, the cut and look of the eye, the bony hand, the split light, re- 
peat Nardo’s forms and spirit so closely and so consistently, that they 
must have become inveterate habits from a tender and early disciple- 
ship under him. And yet, while Nardo’s style arose in response to an 
original vision, and therefore, always shares and reflects its endless self- 
renewal, Niccolo’s style is the result of habitual repetition of Nardo’s 
stock of images; and in the natural effort to seize and to hold them, 
the hand obeying the mind, rendered them in a hard and schematized 
contour. In its simplifying, summarizing, mnemonic effort, it reduced 
the forms of Nardo’s free and fluid expression to diagram, and so the 
hair of Nardo and the wrinkles become parallelized, the articulation of 
the fingers, over-accented, while the larger representative units are not 
seen as incidents in a harmonized and infinitely varied system of 
nature—which in Nardo they also reveal—but as abbreviations of 
nature accommodated to a decorative vision. 

Yet these assimilations from Nardo, and Niccolo’s dependence on 
him, express a deeper temperamental affinity between master and pupil. 
Both possess a tendency to sink the action in a pervading mood, and 
each object, as in a piece of still-life, becomes steeped in a life beyond 
itself, the life of its suggestions and associations. This poetic factor in 
Niccolo’s paintings, in a stylistic context so explicitly Nardesque, urges 
the conclusion that only Nardo’s example could be responsible for it. 

With this dependence once admitted, there still remains a quality 
in Niccolo’s painting which, if wanting in original genius, yields a 
unique savor, and makes him an extraordinary figure among his con- 
temporaries. In an age when art was not a personal but a traditional 
expression Niccolo, pursuing a path struck by his master, evolves an art 
that draws on intimate experience. His painting is neither determined 
to an idea, nor does it liberate a direct force; his figures release a mood, 
and spread an atmosphere about themselves. They have their being in 
an ante-motor world, in which the monotonous bliss of life has not yet 
felt the vehemence of the heart nor reached the light of full conscious- 
ness. Ina final reckoning, it is an ingenuous, unevolved art, still in the 
stage of the protoplasmic dream, dumbly shaping its half-formed 
images. How formal, inaccessible and unreal, the Giottesque idealism 
of his day must have seemed to this anomalous minor Florentine, whose 
only reality was the drifting state of the feelings and the instincts! 


New York City Bichard Offncr F 
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BERNARD VAN ORLEY AS TAPESTRY DESIGNER 


HE most overworked favorite among early Renaissance tapes- 

try designers has been Bernard van Orley. As usual he was 
chosen primarily because so many documents about him were avail- 
able. All the major details of his life are known. He was born about 
1493, the son of a painter, Valentin van Orley. About 1512 he began 
his independent professional career, and only three years later was 
working for the Regent, Margaret of Austria. In 1518 he became 
court painter. There are a number of signed or documented works 
through which his development can be followed beginning with the 
Apostle altar piece now divided between Vienna and Brussels, a very 
youthful work, through the portrait of Dr. Zelle, which is both signed 
and dated 1519; and two Madonnas dated 1521 and 1522, in the 
Louvre and in a Spanish private collection respectively, to the Munich 
drawings of 1524. Later completely documented works are lacking, 
though it is known that Van Orley did not die until 1540. In addition, 
moreover, to the paintings and drawings certain tapestries can proba- 
bly be attributed to him. On the strength of this amount of definite 
knowledge, most of the exceptionally fine tapestries woven in Brussels 
between 1520 and 1540 have at one time or another been ascribed to 
him. 

Friedlander is the critic who effected the re-distribution of these 
motly ascriptions. In a very able article in the Prissiche Jahrbuch 
for 1909, he reorganized the entire Van Orley catalogue of both paint- 
ings and tapestries. With expert and critical analysis he suggested 
fifteen individual pieces or sets of tapestry as the probable work of this 
painter. 

But even these attributions based on Friedlander’s penetrating ob- 
servations cannot rest unchallenged. Of the fifteen which he gives to 
Van Orley with varying degrees of confidence, five must be definitely 
rejected. The God the Father of the Dais of Charles the Fifth, and 
The History of Abraham, both in the Spanish State Collection, are al- 
most certainly by Michael Coxcyen. The Sacrifice at Lystra, about 
which Friedlander was v ery doubtful, is ev idently by the same designer 
as the History of St. Paul in the Bavatien National Museum, and he 
is certainly not Van Orley. The Triumph of Trojan in a Berlin com- 
mercial collection, and the Triumph of David, formerly in the Ffoulke 
Collection and now in the collection of William C. Van Antwerp, are to 
be connected with other designers. The last publication on the Spanish 
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State collection’ denies Van Orley the Last Supper also, giving this, 
too, to Michael Coxcyen, but here Friedlander has undoubtly had the 
clearer vision and the deeper insight. 

That there should be so much confusion in the ascriptions to Van 
Orley is readily comprehensible when one realizes the number of fol- 
lowers and imitators he had. At least five major distinct personalities 
working on tapestry designs emerge after study from his immediate en- 
tourage. Two of these are still nameless, notably the designer of the 
Crucifixion of the Spanish State Collection of the so-called Dais of 
Charles V, and the designer of the Blumenthal Crucifixion. Three 
others are known by name: his presumed pupil, Pieter Van Coeck, 
Michael Coxcyen, and Maitre Philippe, who, as a prolific professional 
designer, imitated now one, now another, of the fashionable painters. 
With so many closely related artists working all at one time attribu- 
tion becomes exceedingly difficult. 

But the greatest difficulty of all in tracing Van Orley’s contribution 
to the history of tapestry design comes from the collaboration that was 
common at this time. For it was customary as the contract for the 
Cinquantenaire Herkenbald, for instance, shows, for one artist on oc- 
casion to indicate the major layout and leave the detailed execution to 
a lesser man, and Van Orley seems at times to have played the first 
role in such a joint production. In the last of the disputed attribu- 
tions, for example, that of the Van Antwerp Triumph of David, Fried- 
lander is probably in part correct. That is to say, judging from stylis- 
tic evidence, Van Orley may very well have designed the major features 
and drawn at least in rough sketch the main figures. And Friedlander 
himself recognizes this possibility of compound authorship when in 
speaking of the Founding of Rome series in Madrid he says that, “Van 
Orley’s participation is at least probable.” * 

An excellent because a very clear example of this compound author- 
ship is to be found in a series of tapestries in a private collection in 
Paris that were overlooked by Friedlander. In his survey of Van Or- 
ley tapestries it was practical for Friedlander to examine only the 
great public collections, especially those like the Spanish State that 
had been completely published, and to add to his list only such odd 
pieces as chanced to come to his notice. Hence, as he is the first to 
point out, he has missed some relevant material. 

The set in Paris, a series illustrating the Passion of Christ, and 
bearing the arms of Pietro Soderini, is interesting because the general 


1Tormo Monzo y Canton, Los Tapeces de la Casa dei Rey, p. 62. 


2Op. Cit. p. 166. 
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form of composition, most of the salient figures and many details of 
drawing, such as the horses’ heads, the muscular legs of some of the 
men, and a pecular little closed hook on the end of lines indicating 
drapery folds, all reveal the hand of Van Orley. Here, for example, in 
the Crowning with Thorns is the trick of having the left hand corner 
filled with a man in an active, almost dislocated attitude with his back 
turned, the same device that we find in the Spanish State—Jacquem- 
art-André, Carrying of the Cross, and the Spanish State — Philip Leh- 
man, Last Supper. And in all of the scenes there are “character heads” 
in the authentic Van Orley manner. 

Minor figures, on the other hand, such as Veronica and the mourn- 
ing woman next to her in the Carrying of the Cross, and the old man 
with the staff watching the Crowning with Thorns are standard types 
repeatedly used by Maitre Philippe. Evidently this series is the result 
of the collaboration of Bernard van Orley and Maitre Philippe. That 
Philippe did carry out other men’s suggestions we know from the Her- 
kenbald contract, and if the often repeated suggestion that Philippe was 
Philip Van Orley, Bernard’s younger brother, be correct, we might ex- 
pect to find these two working together. 

In this connection one detail of the Soderini Carrying of the Cross 
may be significant. On the border of the robe of the old man who un- 
dertakes to aid Christ is one of those decorative inscriptions popular 
in this and earlier times. The sequence of letters seems meaningless 
and indeed many of the letters are indecipherable, but on the sleeve 
appears clearly OBV, which recalls forcibly the mark compounded of 
these letters on the Apostle altar, and also in the much signed Hiob 
Triptych, which Friedlander thinks may be Bernard Van Orley’s mono- 
gram; while on the skirt is a clear PVO which, if Maitre Philippe was 
Philip Van Orley, would be his inititals. 

The set is especially useful as a guide in disentangling the Bernard 
and Philip elements, because there is such good material for compari- 
son on both sides. The Carrying of the Cross compared on the one 
hand with the Spanish State Carrying of the Cross shows interesting 
points of similarity and difference, though in appraising these it is 
necessary to remember that the Spanish State piece comes earlier in 
Van Orley’s career, while the Soderini set must have come very late. 
And on the other hand, the same piece of the Soderini set shows other 
similarities and differences when put side by side with the purely 
Philip production on the same theme in the Archepiscopal Gymnaseum 
at Trent. Here Philip has borrowed, with a slight change, the group of 
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John and the Virgin from the Soderini Crucifixion for the Crucifixion 
shown in the background, but all the design is evidently his own in so 
far as Philip ever did do anything of his own. How constantly, how- 
ever, Philip had his eye on other men’s work is revealed in the second 
edition of this same cartoon in the Spanish State collection, for in this 
the suave and typically Phillipan figure of a youth standing at the end 
of the cross is replaced by a fantastic villain in elaborate armor, a car- 
icature of one of Bernard’s types, who awkwardly kicks at the Christ. 
Probably this substitution was suggested by Bernard’s figure making 
a similar gesture in his Spanish State Carrying of the Cross. 

A clearer signature appears on one of two fragments of a battle scene 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. V O is plainly woven in the cor- 
ners of both sides of the trappings on the horse of the knight leading the 
host in the upper right corner. The initials at the left lead to a sequence 
of apparently meaningless letters but on the lower border at the right 
OMIRLE (orS) is unmistakably inscribed, a comparatively direct 
rendering of Orley as these signatures go. That this refers to Bernard 
and not to the hypothetical Philip Van Orley is quite evident from the 
style which is very close to that of the four drawings in the Munich col- 
lection which were probably petit patrons for tapestries. It is interest- 
ing to note that these drawings also bear the B V O monagramme sug- 
gesting that it was Van Orley’s custom to indicate his authorship in a 
tapestry design. From the similarity of the Boston fragments to these 
drawings it is evident that they represent a cartoon of his last period. 

With all problems of attribution complicated by such confusions of 
compound authorship, plagiarism and imitation, any documented piece 
entirely of Bernard’s design, becomes of the greatest value as a test ex- 
ample for further analysis. But of such documented attributions there 
are only two for Bernard, the Hunts of Maximilian, and the Lamenta- 
tion Over the Body of Christ in the Widener Collection. The Hunts of 
Maximilian are well authenticated both by Van Mander’s reference to 
them, and by the style of the drawings in the Louvre. They are valua- 
ble as a clue to the later style of the painter, and as an example of his 
manner when he was working directly for the loom, quite free from the 
prepossessions of panel painting. The relatively uncommon subject, 
however, decreases their value for testing many tentative attributions, 
because an illustration of contemporary life would both give opportuni- 
ties and impose limitations that would not be operative either in illus- 
trations of traditional] religious themes or of historical or mythological 
episodes. 
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The second documented piece, however, The Lamentation of the 
Widener Collection, is of the utmost value in testing other attributions. 
It is established as the work of Bernard because its main group repeats 
the central panel of the Hanneton altar piece which is attributed to him 
both by ancient tradition and stylistic evidence. The tapestry could 
not be merely a copy from the painting as there are modifications and 
additions to the composition which are not mere afterthoughts, but 
intrinsic parts of the conception, and which also are in a characteristic 
Van Orley style. 

In both painting and tapestry the body of Christ is supported at the 
right by Mary Magdalen, who is seen in profile, and the Virgin Mary 
who, facing directly out of the composition, embraces them. A third 
woman at the left holds his hand. Behind this main group is a second 
line of mourners, all in a row, and almost of even height, a very success- 
ful decorative arrangement, but still in natural attitudes and relations 
to each other. John and another mourning woman are identical in the 
painting and the tapestry, but the two figures to the right, a young man 
carrying the crown of thorns and an elderly bearded man with a jar of 
ointment are different. In the tapestry the young man has one of the 
typical Van Orley “character heads” with heavy nose, thick lips, deep 
wrinkles and snaky hair, while that of the old man is one that recurs 
over and over again in both paintings and tapestries of this master, as 
for example in the Spanish State collection, Last Supper. In the tapes- 
try there is still another figure, another holy woman in profile. 

The tapestry is a more inclusive composition on all four sides than 
the painting. In the former, the body of Christ is seen complete except 
for one foot, whereas in the painting only part of one leg is visible, and 
even the hand and arm are cut off by the lower margin. Again, the 
tapestry extends quite a bit further to both the right and left, and, 
whereas in the painting the panel ends immediately above the head of 
John, in the tapestry there is a wide vista of landscape. This would 
suggest that the tapestry represents the original composition which was 
cut down and slightly modified for the Hanneton triptych. Fried- 
lander dates the painting before 1521, hence the design of the tapestry 
must be earlier still. This makes it seem probable that this is the earli- 
est Van Orley tapestry known. 

Apparently, the border also had Van Orley’s attention, for against 
a background of fruit and flower garlands, the conventional motives of 
the period, there are sportive putti that show Van Orley’s hand. Van 
Orley’s Christ child in the many Madonnas he painted before 1521 has 
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almost always something of the same chubby grotesqueness as these 
children. The seated child in the left hand corner, for example, is al- 
most the same as the infant Christ in the Hoogendijk Madonna, with 
his retroussé nose, straight upper lip and short curved chin, while the 
four children in the Caritas group of the Boijman’s Crucifixion, which 
was probably done a few years later, all have their prototypes in this 
tapestry border. 

The comparison of the painting and the tapestry is particularly in- 
teresting as a demonstration of the superiority of Van Orley the tapes- 
try designer to Van Orley the painter. As painter he suffers always 
from the bad combination of the theatrical and the academic. The 
theatrical becomes in the tapestry a conventional pantomime in keep- 
ing with the limitations of expression and the traditions of the art, 
while the academic formality which makes most of his paintings seem 
perfunctory, in the tapestry restricts him to the appropriate abstract- 
ness of design and expression. His habitual type of composition, more- 
over, was especially well adapted to a textile presentation, for he natur- 
ally arranged his groups on a single flat plane parallel to the surface of 
the panel. Only rarely did he experiment with the oblique composi- 
tions with the technical problems of foreshortening that fascinated cer- 
tain of his contemporaries in imitation of some of the Florentines, such 
as Gossaert. Van Orley’s one plane, horizontal arrangements are per- 
fect for tapestry which, as an art of weaving, should eschew compli- 
cated perspective. 

To have this tapestry thus established as Van Orley’s is particular- 
ly useful for students of that art, because it falls within the class usual- 
ly referred to as “Brussels Miniature tapestries” and it is these that 
have been most frequently and rashly attributed to Van Orley. Using 
the Widener piece as the basis of comparison, it becomes evident that 
as a matter of fact none of the well known miniatures are by Van Or- 
ley unless we put in this class the Metropolitan Adoration of the Magi. 

The greatest value, however, of the Widener piece from the point of 
view of the critical student is that it affords the opportunity to deter- 
mine just what changes would be introduced into Van Orley’s style in 
translating one of his cartoons into the weave. Since it corresponds 
exactly to the Hanneton painting in so many respects, Van Orley’s 
original work and the weaving after his work can be compared point 
for point, and thus variations introduced by the weavers can be located. 
This is important because in other tapestries deviations from Van Or- 
ley’s manner might prevent an attribution which could be given to him 
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could it be shown by comparative evidence from the Widener piece 
that such deviations were the work of the weaver. 

Such a comparison shows, however, that the weavers have followed 
Van Orley remarkably closely. Some of the Van Orley tricks of draw- 
ing are somewhat exaggerated, such as the full eyelids with the scal- 
loped edge; the minutely drawn ear and the detailed joints of the fin- 
gers. Draperies, too, are broken into more lines in the tapestry, a 
necessary adaptation since the smooth high lights of painting were not 
possible. But aside from these points, in all the essentials the tapestry 
remains remarkably true. 

The work of identifying the tapestry designers of the Sixteenth 
Century has only just begun. Of all the Brussels painters of the first 
half of the Century who worked for the loom, however, Van Orlev was 
undoubtedly the most important. Hence his work is the first that must 
be rightly classified, and for this classification the Widener panel 


should serve as a test piece. 


San FRANCISCO 


A DISPERSED MASTERPIECE FROM THE STUDIO 
OF GIL DE SILOE 


HE Metropolitan Museum of New York purchased in 1910, six 

alabaster reliefs, representing angels holding coat-of-arms, sup- 
ported by “putti,” angels mourning and “putti” with shells (Fig. 2, 3). 
They came from the Cappey Collection in Paris." In the Catalogue of 
the sale, (Georges Petit, June, 1907, vol. IV, No. 1746) is stated, that 
thev came “from a chimney piece,” what, as at the first sight is to be 
seen, never can be the truth. 

The reliefs are cataloguised in the Museum as “Spanish, begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century.” The coat-of-arms are of Spanish fam- 
ilies: Cardenas (2 wolves passant in pale) and Chacon (2, I, 2 pop- 
lar leaves), but the artist does not seem to be a native Spaniard. The 
angels betray in type and in the manner of treatment of drapery a 


1] am very much indebted for different communications, to the Assistant-Director of the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York; the Director of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London; the Curator of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
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sculptor with Flemish education. Those reliefs are evidently fragments 
of a tomb. In fact there were other fragments in the market, some 
years ago, belonging without any doubt to the same monument. An 
art dealer in New York had another angel mourning and another 
angel praying, both nearly identical with those of the Metropolitan 
Museum, besides these an angel holding a cross and another one with 
a book and a calix. The Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge (Eng- 
land) bought an angel holding a shell, belonging to the second group.’ 

Looking out to reconstruct the ensemble and to prove my sugges- 
tion about the matter I found in the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
London the chief fragment: The statues of the pair belonging to the 
first group (Fig. 4). They are in alabaster and represent Don Rodrigo 
de Cardenas and his wife Dofia Teresa Chacon. Their tomb is fully de- 
scribed in Quadrado y La Fuentes “Castilla la Nueva” III, pp. 381-83. 
The monument decorated a chapel in the Church of S. Pedro at Ocaiia. 
The authors of the referred book say “the effigies are laying on a mar- 
ble sarcophagus decorated with small figures.” Don Rodrigo was a 
Knight of the military order of Santiago “comendador de Alpargés.” 
His son was the famous D. Gutierre, one of the most loyal servants of 
the Queen Isabella la Catdlica. The entombment was erected by or- 
der of the nephew of D. Rodrigo and Da. Teresa, Don Alonso de Car- 
denas, the last great master of the Order of Santiago, who died in 1499. 

As there still exist two nearly identical examples of two types of the 
angels of the first group decorating the tomb, it is probably safe to as- 
sume that there existed also another example of the other four types, 
so that both long sides of the sarcophagus were decorated with four 
angels and the smaller with the coat of arms, held by angels. But what 
about the three fragments with the putti holding shells? Did they be- 
long to the same monument? And where could they have been 
placed? It is very difficult to give a definite answer now as the de- 
scription of the churches of Ocafia by Quadrado does not give any sup- 
port for further possibilities. The motive of the shell plays an im- 
portant role also in the other reliefs. All angels are standing before 
shells and the shells are like a little roof put above their heads. The 
motive is easily to be explained from the Santiago pilgrimage, the re- 
lation between the order of the Knights of Santiago and the pilgrim’s 
shell. Also Don Rodrigo bears a big shell on the top of his cap. 

We already said, that the artist of this sarcophagus was not a 
Spaniard. The most striking signs of his style are to be seen in the 


2Reproduced in the Second Annual Report of the “Friends of the Fitzwilliam Museum,” 1910. 
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reliefs with the angels. We anticipate the result and confess that in 
our opinion the author was the genial Gil de Siloe; the three fragments 
with the puttos holding shells may have been executed in his studio by 
his son Diego de Siloe. 

Gil de Siloe or master Guilles-Gillis as he is called in some docu- 
ments, surely came from Brabant or from the “Lower-Rhine.” Siloe 
is without any doubt the spoiled Spanish form of a northern village or 
family. The earliest sculptures of Gil de Siloe, still preserved to us in 
Burgos, betray clearly in type as well as in style, the northern descent 
of the master. He worked especially in Burgos for the Bishop D. Luis 
de Acufia (retablo in the Chapel of St. Anne in the Cathedral finished 
before 1489 and the wings of the door of the Claustro, the statue of 
bishop Alonso de Cartagena) for the Constable de Castilla (the charm- 
ing little altar in the Capilla del Condestable in the Cathedral of Bur- 
gos) for the Catholic Kings: tomb of King Jean II and Isabel de 
Portugal and tomb of the Infant Don Alfonso (1489-93), the retablo 
mayor (1496-99) and the little madonna on the top of the door to the 
small Claustro, all in the Cartuja de Miraflores ; one of his latest works 
is the tomb of Don Juan de Padilla, now in the Museum at Burgos. 
Of course, he did not do all sculptural work alone. As a Spaniard 
Diego de Ja Cruz helped him as painter in the “pintura y estofado” of 
his altarpieces at Burgos and Valladolid, others must have collaborat- 
ed with him. 

If we compare the angels holding the coat of arms of the Metro- 
politan Museum (Fig. 2) with those of the retablo of the mayor of the 
Cartuja de Miraflores (Fig. 5) the strong relation is easily to be seen. 
We also find the motive of the putto supporting the coat-of-arms in 
the lower part of the tomb of the Infante Don Alfonso. In this monu- 
ment the angels holding the coat-of-arms have still a greater resem- 
blance with those of the New York reliefs as also the corresponding 
angels of the retablo mayor at Miraflores but certainly those at New 
York are executed by different hands in the studio of the master, not 
entirely by the master himself as Gil did with the finer examples at 
Burgos. Very characteristic for our master are the very long fingers 
and her manner of grasping. The hair is executed in this original 
stilisation and mostly in this bronce work like “ciselé” we find always 
in the works of Gil. For the little puttos supporting the coat-of-arms 
one may compare not only those of the lower part of the tomb of the 
Infant Don Alfonso but also those in the upper part of the decoration. 
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The directors of the Victoria and Albert Museum supposed, as I 
was kindly informed by Mr. Eric MacLagan, that the author of the 
two portraits may have been Pablo Ortiz, the fine sculptor, who exe- 
cuted the splendid tombs of Don Alvaro de Lema and his wife in the 
Chapel of Santiago at the Cathedral of Toledo, 1489. It is true that 
there are certain relations in style and besides that, as Ortiz worked in 
Castilla la Nueva, it is quite natural to suppose a Toledan artist may 
have worked for Ocafia. But as Toledan sculptors worked in those 
times for Seville, it is not astonishing that an artist at Burgos worked 
for a church in New Castille. The explanation is very easy, because 
Don Alonso de Cardenas was surely often in the company of the 
“Reyes Catolicos” and with them in Burgos. 

If we compare the sculptures now in the Victoria Albert Museum 
with those of Ortiz and Siloe, there is little doubt, who was the master. 
The portraits (Fig. 4) betray that extraordinary naturalism of Siloe, 
his manner of treatment of hair and drapery not only in the principal 
figures, but also in those of the little servant and the “doncel” (page) 
at the feet of the Knight and his wife. A special mark of Gil de Siloe 
are the hands of the lady covered with fine gloves. Gil was a real vir- 
tuso of the late gothic time. We notice this predilection for hands cov- 
ered with gloves in the representation of Queen Isabel and King Fer- 
nando in the retablo mayor at Miraflores as well as in the Statue of 
Don Alfonso (Fig. 1). The little figure leaning on the helmet shows 
the large hand with the long fingers, also very characteristic for Gil de 
Siloe. 

As we already said, the three fragments of “putti holding big shells” 
seem to be executed by another hand than the statues and the reliefs 
with the angels. They betray more of the feeling of the renaissance. 
They are by a very personal artist, who uses still the technique of the 
older master, but one whose formal ideas are quite different. And 
there seems to be little doubt that this young sculptor was no other 
man but Diego de Siloe, the genial son of master Gil. 
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A TRIPTYCH BY TADDEO GADDI 


HE painting [ illustrate in this article is a particularly fine work 

by Taddeo Gaddi. The Virgin in the centre is depicted seated on 
a throne the base of which is visible; she is attended by SS. Peter and 
Bartholomew on the one side and SS. John the Baptist and Catherine 
on the other; the latter holds a ring — emblem of the mystical mar- 
riage — towards the lively Child Christ who bestows a blessing with 
one hand and holds a little bird in the other. The wings show to the 
left, SS. Paul and Antony with the Angel of the Annunciation in the 
apex and to the right, St. Christopher with the Madonna. Above the 
central panel we see our Lord on the Cross between the seated figures 
of the Virgin and St. John. It has recently been acquired by Count 
Giancarlo Conestabile Della Staffa, Perugia. 

The first time I saw it was in Paris, a good many years ago. It 
badly required cleaning and on this occasion I noted it as a work by 
Bernardo Daddi. I used this reference in my “Development of the 
Italian Schools of Painting” but just before printing, I saw the picture 
again, and was just in time to add a correction, for on further inspec- 
tion and under the improved condition of the picture, I was convinced 
that my former attribution was wrong and that it was from the hand of 
Taddeo Gaddi. 

The mistake can be accounted for firstly by the condition of the 
picture when I saw it in Paris and secondly by the fact that at that 
time I was not aware to what extent Taddeo, at one period of his ca- 
reer, was influenced by Bernardo Daddi. 

There can be little doubt that Bernardo Daddi who is mentioned 
for the first time in 1217, who, in 1339, was one of the founders of the 
painters’ corporation in Florence and who died in 1348, was older than 
Taddeo Gaddi whom we meet for the first time in 1332 and who died 
between 1355 and 1366. Moreover it is only too obvious that it was 
Taddeo who borrowed elements from Daddi’s art and not vice versa, 
because it was Daddi who introduced the Sienese manner into Flor- 
ence and separated himself from the Giottesque tradition considerably 
more than Taddeo who remained more Giottesque but who, none the 
less, accepted many of Daddi’s stylistic peculiarities. 

Even the form of the picture is one which, if Daddi did not actually 
invent, he at least made very much the prevailing fashion. There 
are nineteen small portable triptychs that we know either in entirety 


1Vol. III, p. 376. 
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or in part, that can be attributed to the master himself or to his work- 
shop. The oldest dated example is that of 1333 in the Bigallo and, if 
Daddi did not execute others at an earlier date, it is also one of the 
oldest example of this particular form of panel painting. There is, it is 
true, a fairly small triptych by Duccio in the Gallery of Siena, but it is 
not exactly of the same type, nor does it show the almost invariable 
subjects of the Daddiesque group of triptychs, which are the Madonna 
and saints in the centre and the Nativity and Crucifixion with a fig- 
ure of the Annunciation above each, in the wings. 

A triptych after this type in the Gallery of Dijon seems to be a 
youthful work of Pietro Lorenzetti and is an example that might give 
rise to a question of precedence. For as far as we know, Giotto did not 
paint any small triptychs, but he knew of this form of panel because 
we find it reproduced on the relief representing Apelles, on the Cam- 
panile in Florence, but this work was executed in 1334. 

Gaddi also made several triptychs, examples of which are to be 
found in the Galleries of Berlin, Strasbourg and Naples (1336) while 
the Lehman collection, New York, possesses a central panel of one. 
The oldest dated one is that in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, 
which dates from 1334. 

This, almost a copy of one of Daddi’s slightly earlier works, once 
more points to a connection between these two artists and demon- 
strates that Gaddi was considerably inspired by Daddi’s work. The 
dates prove that this connection existed at the very outset of Gaddi’s 
career for, as we saw, the first reference to him is in 1332. 

Yet on the other hand it cannot be doubted that Gaddi received 
his artistic education from Giotto. I am convinced that it was Gaddi 
who executed the panel of the Coronation of the Virgin between rows 
of saints and angelic musicians in the chapel near the sacristy of Sta. 
Croce which shows Giotto’s signature but which is obviously only a 
production of his workshop. Gaddi at one time then worked in Giot- 
to’s studio and this coincides very well with Ceninno Cennini’s infor- 
mation that Taddeo, on the occasion of his baptism, was held by 
Giotto and afterwards, worked as his pupil for twenty years. Cenni- 
no’s information must be fairly reliable because he himself worked for 
twelve years with Agnolo Gaddi, the son of Taddeo. Further, in an 
inscription under a fresco in the Old Market of Florence, which was 
copied by Vasari, Gaddi was spoken of as “Discepol fu di Giotto il 
buon Maestro.” 
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But even already in the Coronation in Sta. Croce which was made 
in Giotto’s workshop and, on account of the signature, certainly be- 
fore Giotto’s death in 1336, we find elements taken from Daddi’s art; 
the somewhat elongated profile of our Lord in the central part and 
those of the bearded saints in the lateral panels are in particular not 
very Giottesque in appearance, but show rather a connection with 
Daddi’s types with that bland spirituality of expression which this mas- 
ter borrowed from Siena. 

Daddi’s influence consequently is noticeable in the works of Gaddi; 
even in those executed when the latter still belonged to Giotto’s work- 
shop. It is manifest in all his works but becomes less evident as he 
grows older so that we can conclude that it was at an early stage in his 
career that he studied Daddi’s art. 

The Conestabile triptych, therefore, which is the more Daddiesque 
of all his works must be a fairly early production; but the Madonna is 
different in appearance from those that Daddi painted and is before all 
characteristic of Taddeo’s own art, so that this picture cannot on the 
other hand have been executed before something of Taddeo’s own in- 
dividuality appeared in his work. 

Certain details are reminiscent of the triptych of 1334 in which the 
rather unusual figure of St. Christopher, which has been copied from 
Daddi’s triptych of 1333, is also represented. 

Again the curious receding profiles, such for example as those of 
the Baptist and St. Paul in the Conestabile triptych are to be found in 
the panels representing scenes from the lives of the Saviour and St. 
Francis in the Accademia of Florence which are no doubt a work of the 
same period; while the Madonna under the Cross can very well be 
compared with the Virgin in the Pieta of Gaddi’s triptych of 1336 in 
the Gallery of Naples, in which the heavy drapery too is very similar. 
This is not a particularly Daddiesque characteristic and taking all these 
details into consideration, | think the Conestabile triptych should be 


dated from the early thirties. 
(See 
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